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Is  the  Word  for  North  Carolina 


Once  it  was  the  state  of  Yesterday,  brooding  over  its  heritage  of  history. 
Then  it  was  the  state  of  Tomorrow,  pregnant  with  promise  of  the  future. 
Now  North  Carolina  is  the  Today  state,  already  passing  over  the  threshold 
of  development  of  its  natural  advantages. 

No  longer  factors  to  offer  for  the  future  are  North  Carolina's  moderate 
climate  and  inspiring  landscapes;  varied  soils  and  topography;  abundant 
natural  resources;  transportation  facilities;  electric  power  development 
(fourth  in  the  nation);  intelligent,  homogeneous  labor,  nearby  markets; 
thriving  industries,  travel  facilities,  modern  educational  institutions. 
Growing,  and  prospering  as  it  grows,  North  Carolina  Today  has  its  door 
open  wide  to  those  who  would  benefit  themselves  by  joining  efforts  with 
us. 

In  the  name  of  our  Governor,  we  invite  you  to  come  to  North  Carolina  to 
see  for  yourself:  to  rest,  relax  and  enjoy  your  vacation,  or  to  stay  and 
participate  in  the  current  development  of  the  State. 
This  publication  presents  pictorial  fragments  of  North  Carolina  at  work 
and  at  play.     Other  issues  will  come  to  you  if  you  desire. 

THE  GOVERNOR'S  HOSPITALITY  COMMITTEE 


INTERESTED? 

The  Governor's  Hospitality  Committee 

will  be  glad  to  furnish  further 

informa- 

tion  about  North  Carolina  to 

prospec- 

five     visitors,     home-seekers, 

business 

houses  or  editors.     Check  the 

attached 

coupon  and  mail. 

GOVERNORS  HOSPITALITY  COMMITTEE, 

AGRICULTURAL   BUILDING, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

I  am  interested  in  informalion  on  North  Carolina. 

EH     Vacation  places. 
Z]     Golf.  □     Fishing  and  Hunting. 

!Z]     Industrial.  ]     Historical. 


Name- 


Address. 


Members  of  Board  Conservation  and  Development 

Gov.  Clyde  R.  Hoey,  Chairman  ex-officio        J.  Q.  Gilkey,  Vice  Chairman 

J.  L.  Home,  Jr.  J.  P.  Rowley  Jas.  L.  McNair  John  R.  McLaughlin 

C.  W.  Roberts  J.    W.  Harretson  F.  Piercy    Carter  Roy  Hampton 

Santjord  Martin  Jos.  J.  Stone  Harry  R.  Lindsey 
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THE  PRESIDENT  VISITS  FORT  RALEIGH 

North  Carolina,  birthplace  of  the  nation,  this  summer  welcomed  home  thousands  of 
Americans  who  joined  in  the  Virginia  Dare  Celebration  at  Roanoke  Island,  North 
Carolina.     To  restored  Fort  Raleigh,  permanent  shrine  for  Americans  everywhere, 
came  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  August  18  to 
point  the  nation  to  those  first  North  Carolinians 
of  the  Lost  Colony,    to  praise  their  adventurous 
enterprise,  to  dedicate  the  spot  to  future  patriots. 
Fort  Raleigh  is  near  Manteo,  Roanoke  Island,  north- 
east North  Carolina,  one  of  the  country's  most  in- 
teresting regions.     Nearby  are  Kill  Devil  Hill,  Nags 
Head,  Hatteras.     For  350  years  it  has  been  a  land 
of  pioneers  and  heroes,  seafarers,  fishermen,  em- 
pire builders. 


/ 


// 


LOST  COLONY"  ...  The  Play  That  Ran  Two  Months  on  an  Island. 


Setting  a  dramatic  record,  Paul  Green's  "Lost  Colony,"  a  dramatization  of  the  birth  of  a  nation,  ran  from  July  4  to 
September  6  at  unique  Waterside  Theatre,  Roanoke  Island.  Part  of  the  year-old  Virginia  Dare  Celebration,  "Lost 
Colony"  was  produced  through  cooperation  of  community,  state  and  federal  agencies,  won  praise  of  theatre  critics, 
was  witnessed  by  thousands  of  Americans,  though  played  in  a  community  of  500  persons. 


Above,  three  of  the 
dancers  who  helped 
weave  movement 
and  rhythm  into 
the  "symphonic 
drama."  Nearly  100 
persons  took  part  in 
the  spectacle,  which 
was  produced  on  a 
Broadway  scale 
near  a  fishing  and 
resort  village.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  was 
among  those  who 
saw  it. 


Above,  Paul  Green, 
U  N.C.  professor  of 
philosophy  and 
noted  playwright, 
who  wrote  "Lost 
Colony"  for  the 
celebration. 
Left,  backstage  of 
massive  Waterside 
Theatre,  built  by 
Albert  Bell  on  the 
beach  of  Roanoke 
Island  with  a  four- 
level  stage  for  which 
no  curtains  were  re- 
quired. 


Left,  Fred  Howard, 
former  U.N.C  play- 
maker  whose  dances 
as  Uppowoc  were 
authentic  as  well  as 
spectacular. 
Right,  Billy  Cox, 
young  Manteoan, 
among  the  islanders 
to  perform  in  the 
patriotic  Passion 
Play  of  North  Caro- 
lina, giving  every 
performance  night 
of  his  vacation  to 
his  role. 


that  he 
who  runs 
may  read 

No  literate  American 
now  is  unaware  of 
North  Carolina's  place 
as  the  birthplace  of  a 
nation. 

Left,  Thomas  McAvoy, 
LIFE  staff  photog- 
rapher, records  Sir 
Walter's  pants  back- 
stage. 

Right,  the  press  box  at 
Fort  Raleigh,  filled  to 
overflowing. 

Left,  Governor  Hoey 
gives  a  tip  to  his  Hospi- 
tality Committee  and 
serves  as  a  guide  for 
visitors    to    the    Fort. 

Right,  five  movie  cam- 
eras, pitched  above  the 
crowd,  photograph  the 
President  and  his  en- 
tourage for  distribu- 
tion  to  75,000,000 
theatregoers. 


Left,  Fort  Raleigh 
Guide,  wearied  by  the 
most  exciting  day  in 
her  life,  takes  a  nap 
while  awaiting  arrival 
of  the  President. 

Right,  over  both  major 
national  networks  went 
the  lesson  for  Democ- 
racy which  the  Presi- 
dent drew  from  the 
poignant  story  of  the 
Lost  Colony. 


Left,  they  glimpsed  the 
presidential  yacht  first. 
Roofbirds  at  Manteo's 
dock  wait  patiently  to 
herald  for  the  throng 
below  the  arrival  of 
FDR. 

Right,  the  most  pic- 
tured president  is  pic- 
tured again:  some  of 
the  White  House  news 
photographers  who  ac- 
companied the  party 
from  Washington  swing 
into  action  as  the  ad- 
dress is  begun. 


A  State  that  Thrives  Today 

The  great  sweep  of  the  Greensboro-High  Point  airport's  runways  typify  the  expansion  of  North  Carolina's 
aviation  facilities.  Built  with  WPA  cooperation,  the  newly  reconstructed  field  is  one  of  many  airport  proj- 
ects completed  or  underway  in  North  Carolina  On  this  Eastern  Air  Lines  route  from  New  York  to 
Atlanta,  there  are  regular  mail  and  passenger  service  at  Greensboro  and  Charlotte  with  four  departures 
daily. 


krap  iron  collected  in  inland  cities   (Winston-Salem  in 
his  picture).  .  .   . 


is   being  loaded   into   ships   of  all   nations    (a    Norwegian    this    time)    which    are   using 
Morehead  City.  North  Carolina's  newly  developed  modern  seaport. 


Thriving  lustily  this  summer,  Wilmington's  dock  is  shown  here  with  five  vessels  discharging  cargo  from  the  west  coast,  pre- 
paring to  take  on  cotton,  tobacco,  turpentine,  lumber.  Terminal  facilities  are  adequate  for  shipping  business  developing  at 
North  Carolina's  major  port. 


TIMBER 


Conservation 

The  practical  application  of  forestry  management  upon  North  Carolina 
Timberlands  includes  State-County  forest  fire  control,  reforestation,  forest 
demonstration  work,  and  cooperation  with  owners  of  timberlands  in  the  de- 
velopment of  plantations,  proper  cutting  methods,  and  of  new  markets. 

The  basic  objective  of  forest  management  in  North  Carolina  is  to  regulate 
the  production  of  stock  at  all  times  to  provide  a  continuous  supply  of  timber 
for  the  rapidly  expanding  wood-using  industries  in  this  State. 


Utilization 

During  the  past  18  months  the  move  to  the  South  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  has  constituted  one  of  the  ma|Or  economic  developments  in  the 
country.  North  Carolina  was  selected  for  new  plant  sites  by  the  Kieckhefer 
Container  Company,  which  is  now  constructing  a  plant  at  Pymouth  to  cost 
some  $7,000,000,  and  the  Reigel  Paper  Corporation  pulp  mill  project  near 
Acme,  the  estimated  cost  to  be  around  $5,000,000. 

North  Carolina's  supply  of  wood  available  for  pulp  manufacture  is  in  excess 
of  66,000,000  cords.  The  vast  pine  growing  area  alone  has  some  43,000,- 
000  cords  of  pulpwood  available,  and  is  capable  of  producing  up  to  1  '/j  cords 
of  wood  per  acre  per  year. 

Wood-using  industries,  in  addition  to  pulp  mills,  are  finding  North  Carolina 
a  new  and  unexploited  field  for  development. 


Above,  Guardian  of  the  Forest- 
State  Forest  Fire  Control  Tower. 


Left,  Construction  of  Kieckhefer 
Container  Company's  $7,000,000 
plant  at  Plymouth. 


Below,  Plymouth  plant  of  the 
American  Fork  and  Hoe  Company, 
manufacturers  of  True-Temper 
Nationally  Advertised  Farm  Tools, 
and  other  products.  This  plant 
manufactures  more  farm  tool 
handles  than  any.  other  plant  in 
the  United  States. 


AUGUST  TOBACCO  HARVEST 


North  Carolina's  greatest  crop,  tobacco,  is  in  process  of  harvesting, 
curing,  marketing  in  the  state's  four  great  belts.  Below,  a  typical 
tobacco  time  scene  —  the  planter  drives  his  sled  (narrowed  to 
negotiate  the  tobacco  rows)  past  his  late  corn  crop  to  the  tobacco 
fields. 


NEW  ROAD  TO  FORT  MACON 
Road  to  Fort  Macon 

Site  of  fortifications  for  over  200  years,  Fort 
Macon,  near  Morehead  City,  N  C,  will  soon 
be  approachable  by  a  new  hard-surfaced  road 
Sunk  deep  in  the  sands,  and  built  around  a 
charming  patio,  the  Fort  has  been  partly  re- 
stored and  is  maintained  as  a  state  park. 


N.  C.  Guernsey  Breeders,  meeting  at  Klondike  Farm,  Surry 
County,  iast  month,  exhibited  evidence  of  the  state's  de- 
velopment of  the  dairy  industry. 


Luscious  product  of  North  Carolina's  peculiar  thermal  belts, 
the  peach  crop  this  summer  graced  the  July  tables  of  the 
nation. 


HONOR 

STAND 

PROSPERS 


Unattended,  this  road- 
side fruit  and  vegetable 
stand  at  the  Agriculture 
Department's  mountain 
test  farm,  Swannanoah, 
has  a  brisk  turnover  of 
goods  to  the  mountain 
traveler.  Operated  for 
many  years,  not  a  penny 
of  the  money  left  in  the 
cup  by  purchasers  has 
ever  been  lost.  Over  $400 
was  taken  in  by  the  little 
stand  in  one  season. 


CAMERA  SPECIAL  CLIMBS  BLUE   RIDGE 


Camera  fans  flocked  aboard  the  Photo  Special  operated  by 
the  E.  T.  &  W.  N.  C.  between  Boone,  N.  C,  and  Johnson 
City,  Tenn ,  last  month.  Revelling  in  a  wealth  of  scenic 
shots,  the  minicamist  also  found  material  inside  the  car. 
The  railway  trip  over  the  Blue  Ridge  is  one  of  the  most  en- 
thralling journeys  the  south  has  to  offer- 


The  photo  bugs  came  armed  with  everything  from  fixed- 
focus  box  cameras  to  expensive  minnies.  The  observation 
car  rang  with  the  jargon  of  filters,  compensation  tables  and 
film  speed.  But  the  fans  were  after  beauty,  and  so  they 
seized  this  opportunity  to  snap  a  Carolina  beauty  who  con- 
sented to  pose  during  one  of  the  station  stops. 
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Future  of  King  Cotton  brightened  in  North  Carolina  last  month  when  14  miles  of  the  Sea  Level  Route  between 
Faison  and  Clinton  was  underlain  with  cotton  fabric  especially  designed  for  road  construction.  Longest  stretch 
of  highway  yet  based  upon  cotton,  the  road  was  considered  so  significant  by  Tar  Heels  that  a  celebration  was 
held  up  and  down  the  highway  Speakers  hailed  the  development  as  a  new  outlet  for  one  of  the  state's  major 
crops      Millions  of  bales  may  be  used  annually  for  this  purpose. 
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COTTON 
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S#*  Cotton  fabric   (backgrounding  these  fetl1 

s.|  pages)   is  lain  in  strips  upon  a  first  #J  11 

$&*  foundation.     Various  styles  of  fabric  •  ,»  ?  i 

t*mp  have  been  used  in  state-U.  S.  experi-  «|  |, 

^»*  ments.  *««] 


Follows  layers  of  various  surfacing 
material,  seasoning,  packing.  Cotton 
acts  as  a  binding,  shock-absorbing 
agent,  much  as  cotton  fabric  serves 
the  same  purpose  in  auto  tires. 
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INDUSTRY 


CANNON  MILLS 


Home  of  world-famous  products,  North  Carolina  and  CANNON  are  inseparably  identified.     Back  in 
1887,  J.  W  Cannon  planted  the  seed  which  flourished   into   the  Cannon  organization,   today  the 

world's  largest  producer  of  household  tex- 
tiles 

Typical  of  North  Carolina  industry,  Cannon 
remained  alert  to  modern  manufacturing 
and  merchandising  methods,  kept  faith  with 
dealer  and  consumer,  came  out  of  recon- 
struction the  unquestioned  leaders  in  their 
two  major  products  —  towels  and  sheets. 
A  visit  to  Kannapolis  reveals  no  ordinary  mill 
village.  Largest  unincorporated  city  in  the 
United  States  (15,000  population),  Kan- 
napolis is  the  headquarters  of  Cannon,  with 
additional  mills  in  many  of  the  neighboring 
villages.  Huge  modern  mills,  the  plants 
ore  of  modern  design  and  construction,  set 
in  neat,  orderly  parks. 


Above,  Unloading  cotton  in  bales  at  mills.  Note 
better  appearance  of  bales  on  truck  which  are  put 
up  in  cotton  bagging  compared  to  bale  on  platform 
with  jute  bagging. 


Right,  Bleachery  showing  kier  room  where  towels 
and  sheets  are  bleached. 


Below,  Showing   Towels  coming  from  drier  after 
they  have  been  finished. 


I  n  the  plants  themselves,  products  are  made 
under  immaculate  conditions.  With  quiet 
orderliness,  modern  machines  devour  snow- 
white  cotton,  and  with  20th  century  magic 
transforms  it  into  the  goods  which  have  gone 
into  every  corner  of  America. 

Built  around  the  mill,  with  a  keen  eye  for 
roominess  and  general  living  conditions,  are 
the  homes  of  Cannon  workers.  All  modern 
in  architecture,  solidly  built,  comfortably 


furnished  and  with  most  recent  appliances,  Cannon  homes  are  well  kept  by  employes     The  squalor 
of  the  19th  century  mill  village  is  absent  from  this  community,  and  its  avoidance  was  accomplished 
through  a  consistent  employer  welfare  program  of  the  company 
Problems  of    leisure   do   not 
arise  at   Kannapolis.    Large 
first-run      theatres     provide 
newest  motion  pictures,  sport 
and     recreational     facilities 
cater  to  varied  hobbies;  beau- 
tiful   churches   attract   wor- 
shipers. 


Richt,  Sheet  Department  showing  goods 
packaged  after  cloth  has  been  torn  and 
hemmed  into  sheets. 


Below,  Cutting  Room  ivhere  towels  are 
cut. 
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Once  predominantly  an  agricultural  state, 
North  Carolina  today  has  a  variety  of  thriv- 
ing and  well  established  industries  such  as 
Cannon.  Locating  in  a  region  abounding 
in  raw  materials,  intelligent  labor,  and 
plenteous  wat^r  power  and  rail  transporta- 
tion facilities,  industry  has  not  only  moved 
into  North  Carolina  from  other  regions,  but, 
like  Cannon,  has  strode  to  the  top  from  its 
origin  within  the  state.     It  is  not  without 


Above,    Setting    Room    showing    towels     being 
hemmed. 


RlCHT,  Packing  Room   showing  goods   being  put 
into  cases  for  shipment. 


Below,  Showing  Goods  being  loaded  into  cars  from 
loading  platform. 


significance  that  most  of  the  state's 
leading  industrial  establishments 
developed  from  within  the  state. 
Under  the  Department  of  Conser- 
vation and  Development,  North  Car- 
olina's encouragement  of  new  and 
old  industry  is  accompanied  by  a 
well-rounded  program  of  conser- 
vation of  resources  and  raw  ma- 
terials. Industry  in  North  Carolina 
is  not  only  assured  of  resources  to- 
day, but  for  tomorrow,  also. 

On  these  pages,  North  Carolina 
Today  presents  one  of  its  Industries 
Today. 


Above,  Aerial   View  of  Cannon   Mills   Company 
Kannapolis,  N.  C. 


In  Owl,  Readinc  from  Left  to  Right:  E.  C.  Bost, 
Treasurer;  E.  Sauvain,  Assistant  Treasurer;  C.  A. 
Cannon,  Jr.;  C.  A.  Cannon,  President  Cannon  Mills 
Co.;  E.  J.  Sharpe,  who  operates  Mary  Ella  Hall; 
I.  J.  Barnhardt,  Vice  President;  Hearne  Swink, 
Secretary;  R.  G.  Hayes,  Secretary  to  C.  A.  Cannon. 


Richt,   Dining   Room,  Mary  Ella  Hall,  showing 
officers  and  employees  at  lunch. 


The  CHEROKEE 


Thouscnds  of  out  of 
the  state  visitors  were 
thrilled  this  summer  by 
visits  to  the  Cherokee 
Indian  Reservation  in 
western  North  Caro- 
lina where  they  saw 
the  summer-  long 
pageant,  "The  Spirit  of 
the  Smokies." 
Victorious  in  their  cen- 
turies-old fight  to  stay 
in  their  beloved  Smoky 
Mountains,  the  Chero- 
kees  came  down  out  of 
their  mountain  homes 
to  the  athletic  field  of 
their  modern  school 
and  presented  the  his- 
tory of  their  nation  in 
pantomime.  Left,  a 
Sunday  afternoon 
crowd.  Right,  in  well- 
modulated  English,  this 
young  Cherokee  inter- 
prets the  action  of  the 
pageant  through  a 
loud-speaker  system. 


This  youngster    a 
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Below,  in  the  immense  field  before 
the  grandstand,  Cherokee  farmers 
don  the  clothing  of  their  fathers  and 
reenact  stirring  episodes  of  their 
history. 


NATION 


Left,  long  discarded 
except  for  sport,  the 
bow  and  arrow  re- 
mains a  favorite  toy 
of  the  Indians  of  the 
Smokies.  Visitors 
through  the  reser- 
vation can  see  them 
on  the  roadside  tire- 
ssly  shooting  at 
targets  and  gather- 
ng  to  compare 
scores. 

Right,  the  Cherokee 
oves  the  regalia  of 
antiquity  and  on 
special  occasions 
dons  it  for  pageantry 
and  mummery. 


Below,  a  Cherokee  girl,  polished  graduate  of 
a  modern  school,  steps  easily  into  her  cos- 
tume and  role  for  the  pageant. 


Dr.  H.  W.  Foghl,  superintendent  of  the 
Cherokee  School,  who  is  retiring  after  many 
years  devoted  to  the  Indians. 


Indians  DO  have  moustaches  .  .  .  and  note 
the  Indian  head  tattooed  on  this  brave's 
muscular  arm. 
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Visitors  think  Cherokee  children  are  fasci- 
nating .  .  .  and  judging  from  this,  vice 
versa. 


Whew1  cold  water  piped  down  from  the 
Smokies  tastes  mighty  good  after  wearing 
that  heavy  British  soldier's  costume  in  the 
pageant. 
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Riding,  Golf, Tennis,  Bathing 


Left,  Miss  Phyllis  Ogsbury,  Durham,  one  of  the  prize- 
winners in  the  Hendersonville  horse  show  held  last 
month  in  the  mountains.  One  of  several  shows  held 
this  summer  in  North  Carolina.  The  Hendersonville 
event  attracted  record-breaking  entries  from  all-over 
the  south. 


Right,  A  young 
traveler  tries  out  one 
of  the  scores  of  good 
tennis  courts  around 
Asheville. 


Swimming  Continues  in  Carolina — While  North- 
ern travelers  flee  from  chilly  waters,  this  young 
vacationist  at  Carolina  Beach  continues  to  use 
the  beach  far  into  the  fall  The  Gulf  Stream 
passes  nearby  and  holds  winter  back 


Jennings  B.  Gordon  Beats  Judd  Brumley  at  Biltmore — Playing  over 
the  world-famous  Biltmore  Forest  Country  Club,  Gordon  of  Rome, 
Ga.,  won  the  annual  invitation  tournament  against  the  largest  field 
in  the  history  of  the  event. 


Fall  catch,  chan- 
nel bass,  More- 
,head  City 


Left,  "Toots"  Causey,  southern  football 
official,  trains  at  Charlotte  Country 
Club  to  prove  his  condition  to  the  asso- 
ciation, with  H.  0.  Pierce  stopwatching 
him. 

Right,  Doris  Stroup,  High  Point,  and 
Mabel  Stowe,  Belmont,  at  riflery  at 
Camp  Greystone,  Tuxedo,  N.  C. 


JMEU 

Right,  Two  Missouri  vacation- 
ists mix  it  up  in  fencing  at 
Camp  Greystone,  Tuxedo,  N.  C 
— Miss  Jean  Murphy,  Flood 
River;  Miss  June  Pentland, 
Webster  Grove.  Western  N  C. 
camps  go  in  for  all  sport  ac- 
tivities. 

Below,  the  Pinehurst  track  this 
season  has  become  a  training 
center  for  world-famous  har- 
ness horses.  Many  stables  are 
shipping  their  stock  to  the  ther- 
mal belt  for  conditioning  be- 
cause of  the  equable  climate 
and  facilities.  Three  speedsters 
take  their  morning  rounds. 


HAVING  A  GLORIOUS  TIME! 


Biggest  mackerel  catch  of  the  season  (400  pounds) 
went  to  these  vacationists.  Center  is  C.  if'.  Horn.  Na- 
tionnl  Broadcasting  Co.  official,  who  headed  the  party. 
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Above,  Mayor  Harts  field  of  Atlanta  is  won  by  a  Chero- 
kee lass  in  Swain.  Below,  Mrs.  W .  L.  Hamberger, 
of  New  York  enjoys  a  morning  ride  near  Balsam. 


Circle,  Miss  Doiis  Harvey 
Tallahassee,  learn 
Archery  from 
(Cherokee  expc 
during  a  visit 
to  reser- 
vation. 


Above,  Sam  Seldon  talks 

Lost    Colony"    with 

Brooks      Atkinson, 

New  York  Times 

Drama     Critic. 


were  nerei 

From  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  Car- 
olina's Variety  Vacationland  come 
summer  and  autumn  visitors. 
Mountains,  Piedmont  and  Coastal 
Plains  have  been  entertaining  the 
largest  crowds  on  record  as  travel 
trends  turn  Carolinaward.  Here 
are  some  of  the  visitors  who  tasted 
North  Carolina's  hospitality  this 
summer. 


Below, 
Dorothy  Dix, 
Katherine  Kay,  Chi-  f    - 
cago,   regular   vacation 
ists   in   North   Carolina. 


Right,    This 
young  Washing- 
tonian  found  a  gal- 
lant  Tar   Heel   at  Nags 
Head. 


Aiiovk.  Mrs.  Genrne  IF.  Dodge  and  Mrs.  Alex 
Johnson,  New  Orleans,  at  Biltmore  For- 
est  Country  Club,    a-here  they  sa te 
the  t/olf  tournament  with  their 
husbands.   Delta   Society 
migrates    In    North 

Carolina   in  hoi 

weather 


John 

Ferguson, 

of    Loveland, 

Colo.,  ;i  visitor  to 

Asheville,     enjoys    one 

of    Asheville's    umny    pools. 


TOBACCO  MONARCHS  CROWNED  AT  FESTIVAL 


I 


Tobacco  market  time  trods  well  over  the  heels  of  curing  duties  in  the  big  New  Bright  Belt  of  Eastern  North  Carolina 
But  for  two  breathless  days  both  were  halted  at  Wilson  while  grower,  buyer,  warehouseman,  manufacturer  joined  in  a 
festival  in  honor  of  the  state's  largest,  most  profitable  crop.  Carnival,  dancing,  parade,  beauty  contest,  pageantry, 
speechifying  gave  expression  to  harvest  hopes 

Eastern  Carolina  hums  with  activity  during  tobacco  time.  Payrolls  soar,  trade  booms,  the  section  feasts.  Visitors 
are  fascinated  by  the  peculiar  auction  selling  system,  and  a  visit  to  North  Carolina  should  always  include  a  trip  to 
the  warehouses. 

Above,  Clarence  Kuester,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Betty 
Huneycutt,  both  of  Charlotte,  crowned  king 
and  queen  of  Tobacco  Below,  left,  detail  of 
the  prize-winning  float  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Wilson  in  the  parade.  Right,  one  of  the 
paraders,  with  a  big  Carolina-grown  segar  in 
J-  his  mouf. 


ENKA 


MODEL  OF    INDUSTRIAL    EMPLOYER  WELFARE   PROGRAM 


Left,  A  J  L  Montz,  Vice  President  American  Enka  Corpo- 
ration, Enka,  N  C  (near  Asheville',  opens  a  basketball 
game. 

Above,  |ust  before  the  game  a  crowd  of  "Enka"  employees 
and  their  friends  assemble  The  Company  encourages  all 
forms  of  athletics. 


Above,  Claibom  McD.  Carr,  Vice  Presi- 
dent American  Enka  Corporation. 
Left,  street  scenes  in  Enka  village  where 
modern  conveniences  and  perfect  light- 
ing add  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
the  employees. 


Prize  winning  exhibit  at  Textile  Exposition. 


Float  tlmt    iron   first   prize   in   Industrial   Section    Askeville   Rhodo- 
dendron Festival. 


Opening  dance  following  the  dedicatory  exercises  in  the  new  gymnasium  building  erected  by  the  Enka  Corporation  to 
promote  the  physical  welfare  and  furnish  self  entertainment  for  the  twenty-eight  hundred  persons  engaged  in  the 
company's  activities. 


V~^l! 


Enka  Baseball  Team. 


Enka   Basketball   Team. 


Both  of  the  obove  teams  have  made  enviable  records  and  offer  enjoyable  recreation  both  for  the  participants  and  the 
spectators. 

The  Enka  Corporation  believes  in  health  as  an  essential  to  happiness  of  its  employees  and  has  sponsored  all  forms  of 
indoor  and  outdoor  sports  as  well  as  other  activities  that  add  to  the  social  life  of  the  community. 


ON  WITH  THE  DANCE! 
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HATTERAS...THE  SOUTH'S  FIRST  COASTAL  U.  S.  PARK 


Grotesque  scenery — 

Hatteras  has  it 


The  Old  Light, 

now  a  state  park- 


Derelict — mute 

warning  of  the 


reef 


LAST  month  the  Warren  bill  creating  a  national  coastal  park  at  Hatteras  Island  was  signed  by  President  Roosevelt  Many 
—  hardy  travelers  have  already  had  the  thrill  of  motoring  down  the  lonely  beach  of  North  Carolina's  Outer  Banks,  stopping 
to  bathe  in  majestic  solitude  in  the  ocean,  surf  casting,  or  hunting  the  waterfowl  which  abound  in  the  Sound  country.  A 
unique  section  of  America,  the  long  Outer  Banks  will  be  available  to  many  more  visitors  when  conditions  of  the  park  bill  are 
fulfilled,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  adventurous  sportsmen  who  visit  there  will  be  shared  by  those  who  seek  new  frontiers  of  travel. 


Tip  of  America — a  view  of  the  cape  from  the  light.     The  gulf  stream, 
freighted  with  tropical  fish,  passes  within  30  miles. 


Sand  fences  erected  by  the  If  PA  on  Hatteras  in  a  beach  erosion  project 
designed  to  halt  the  ravages  of  the  elements. 
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RADIO  GUARDS 
NORTH  CAROLINA 


Below,  standing  near 
one  of  the  soaring 
377  feet  antenna 
towers  (at  Raleigh) 
are  A  J.  Maxwell, 
Commissioner  of 
Revenue;  R.  R 
McLoughlin,  Motor 
Vehicle  Bureau 
Ccmmi  ssioner; 
Arthur  Fulk,  State 
Highway  Safety  Di- 
rector and  com- 
mander  of  Highway 
Patrol,  Captain 
Charles  D.  Farmer, 
Captain  L  R.  Fisher 
eastern  and  western 
division  patrol 
chiefs. 


This  month  North  Carolina's  crack  high- 
way patrol  is  installing  its  new  $175,000 
radio  system.  Five  transmitting  sta- 
tions over  the  state  will  keep  in  constant 
touch  with  patrol  cars  and  motorcycles. 
The  system  will  be  also  at  the  disposal  of 
local  officers  and  fire  wardens  through- 
out the  state,  forming  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  civil  communications 
systems  in  America.  Pioneer  good  roads 
state,  North  Carolina  is  expanding  her 
patrol  service  to  guard  the  welfare  of 
those  who  travel  her  highways  for  busi- 
ness or  pleasure. 

Left,  patrolmen  at  the  Raleigh  trans- 
mitting station 


■U    Above,    one    of    the    fi\ 

.-  __  l/'A  watt  transmitters 
installed  for  the  compre- 
hensive state-wide  radio 
communications  system. 
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SOME  GAMES  WORTH 


HUNTING  SEASONS 

(details  on  request) 

October  1  opening  for  bear,  deer, 

squirrel,  o'possom. 

November  20  opening  for  rabbit, 

turkey,  quail. 

Federal  dates  on  migratory  fowls. 


September  18 

Davidson -State,  Greensboro 
September  25 

UNC-USC,  Chapel  Hill 
Duke-V  M  I  ,  Greensboro. 
Davidson-Erskme,  Davidson. 

October  2 

UNC-NC  State,  Raleigh 
Duke- Davidson,  Davidson. 

October  9 

Duke-Tennessee,  Durham 
N   C   State-Furman,  Greensboro 
Wake  Forest-Erskine, 
Wake  Forest 


October  16 

Wake  Forest-UN  C, 

Wake  Forest. 
N    C    State-VP  I  ,  Raleigh 
October  23 

UNC  -Tulane,  Chapel  Hill 
Wake  Forest-N   C.  State, 
Wake  Forest. 

October  30 

UNC-Fordham,  Chapel  Hil 
Davidson-Furman,    Davidson. 


SEEING 

November  6 

Davidson-U  N.C.,  Davidson. 
Duke-Wake  Forest,  Durharr 
N   C   State-Citadel,  Raleigl 

November  12 
Wake  Forest-Wofford, 
Wake  Forest. 

November  13 
UNC  -Duke,  Durham 

November  20 
Duke-N    C.  State,  Raleigh. 

November  25 
I.        UNC -Virginia,  Chapel   Hil 
Davidson-Wake  Forest, 


CONTINENTAL  FIELD  TRIAL  —  PINEHURST 

November  30-December  1,  the  Continental  Field  Trial  Club  will  hold  its  43rd  annual 
membership  event  at  Pinehurst  Only  members  may  participate  but  spectators  are 
welcomed 


WHAT  SCHOOL  DAYS  MEAN 


IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

No  coming  event  in  North  Carolina  is  more 
important  than  school  opening.  Acutely 
school  conscious  for  the  past  few  decades, 
North  Carolina  is  one  of  only  two  states  in 
the  union  to  assume  responsibility  for  uni- 
form public  schools.  No  institution  in  the 
state  is  more  popular,  no  subject  more 
widely  discussed,  no  issue  more  arouses  the 
people  than  the  school  system.  This  system 
has  risen  from  the  pathetic  one-teacher 
school  of  Reconstruction  to  a  unified  pro- 
gram with  buildings  valued  at  $110,000,- 
000,  employing  24,000  instructors,  trans- 
porting 275,000  children;  furnishing  free 
textbooks  this  year  for  the  first  time. 


ANNUAL  GARDEN   SCHOOL   IN  WINSTON-SALEM 

Fifth  Annual  Garden  School  of  North  Carolina,  at  Winston-Salem,  October  20-22,  will  attract  nationally  known 
authorities  on  gardening  for  conferences  and  clinics  on  flowers.  Held  jointly  by  the  Garden  Club  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Extension  Division,  it  is  also  a  social  occasion  of  the  South.  Among  the  features 
this  year  will  be  the  opening  of  a  dozen  beautfiul  gardens  of  the  city  to  visitors,  including  the  garden  (below)  of  Mrs. 
Bowman  Gray. 
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October  12-16  the  North  Carolina  State  Fair  at  Raleigh  will  attract  the  exhibits  of  a  bounteous  harvest  season. 
Operated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  it  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  colorful  state  fairs  in  America;  exhibit 
hall  for  the  products  of  a  region  of  infinite  variety,  folksy  meeting  place  of  a  homogeneous,  friendly  population. 
Above,  an  air  view  of  the  modern  fair  plant  owned  by  the  state. 
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Court?*;/  Elliot  Lt/tii'tn   Fi/iher 

Motoring  across  North  Carolina  from  the  mountains,  through  the  thriving  piedmont  and  thermal  sandhills  and  lush 
coastal  plains  to  the  ocean,  nearly  100  out-of-state  visitors  in  October  will  see  Tar  Heelia  at  its  best.  To  green  and 
blue  are  added  the  shades  of  Indian  summer,  ranging  from  fiery  red  and  gold  to  pastel  tints.  The  tour,  sponsored 
by  the  Governor's  Hospitality  Committee,  chairmaned  by  Coleman  Roberts,  hosted  by  many  pndeful  North  Carolina 
concerns,  will  entertain  editors  and  travel  agency  men.  Starting  in  Asheville  October  9  it  will  conclude  in  Elizabeth 
City  October  20.     On  the  map  below  is  the  proposed  itinerary. 
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